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For the Companion. 


THE OLD WOMAN OF THE CRAG. 


Up among the frowning crags on the coast of Scot- 
land, in a place which would be inaccessible to the feet 
of Yankee boys, there stood—perhaps now stands—a 
poor hut of a home, eccupied long ago by a withered 
old crone who passed herself off for a witch. 

In her awful solitude, far from the abodes of men, 
she earned her scanty living by pretending to sell fair 
winds to the sailors and fishermen who landed on the 
coast below, and by telling their fortunes, and acquaint- 
ing them with the well being of the wife or the lassie 
left at home. 

Her appearance was enough to frighten away the an- 
gelof hope from the one who consulted her; but we 
believe that in all ages and lands the soothsayers who 
have enjoyed the greatest fame have been those of the 
most unearthly mien and slatternly manners. And 
this witch of the crag kept up the style of her profes- 
sion. 

She wore, summer and winter, an old duffle gray 
doak, with a red flannel scarf—the gift of some delud- 
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ed sailor boy—round her waist, and acrumpled cap 


with a frilled border, so soiled that it was hard to real- ; 


ize that the pure waters of the German Ocean flowed 
at the base of the rock she knew so well how to scale. 

Her grizzly locks,—not the kind white hair we love 
and honor,—stood out from the frill in fearful disorder. 
We should say it sprung out like many gray serpents, 
only that the style of it was so like that of the pretty 
girls of our own day. 

She looked as frightful as they do, but she did not 
work so hard to attain her object. She simply let her 
hair go unkempt; the wind did the rest for her. But 
our girls twist their fair locks round hot slate pencils 
or big knitting needles, or they crimp it with hot irons 
made for the purpose, thus destroying the life and 


beauty of that which God has given them for a “glory.” | 


Well, there in her clay cottage, crowned with chick- 
weed and wild vines, dwelt Stine Beagh, alone, save 
when the superstitious sons of the sea came to her for 
aid to accomplish their desires, sometimes good and 
sometimes evil. She was shunned by her decent te- 
male neighbors far back on the land, for they all fool- 
ishly believed that she had intimacy with the evil one, 
and wrought her charms by his assistance; and the 
farm laborers and shepherds hated her, imagining that 
she gave all her blessings to thé sailors, reserving her 
curses for them. They had gone so far as to report 
her for a witch to the presbytery long ago. 

It was on a calm, beautiful night, when the moon was 


at its full, that a young man sprang into a skiff, from a 


fishing hamlet about three miles from the witch’s hov- 
el,and began pulling the oars with a most unskilful 
hand. The houses behind him on the beach were all 








,took her as a gift from Heaven; and she had now 
grown up into a beutiful and gentle girl, as superior to 
her companions as her uncle was to his. 

Poor Dugald lost his heart,—boys’ hearts are so ea- 
j sily lost! He did not care now a straw for the laird, 

nor for college, nor, we had almost said, for his par- 
ents; but he was a good youth, and would not offend 
them; he would “bring them round to his views.” He 
was sure he could convince them that if a man chose 
| to give up pride for happiness, and become a fisher- 
| man or remain a hamlet schoolmaster, he had a right 
to do so. 

He knew how dear his happiness was to the hearts at 
the manse, and had no fear of any opposition there. A 
pretty face and a sweet temper had covered all other 
defects in Helen Campbell in his eyes, and so he 
thought they would in all others. 

The packing season for the herring fishers came on, 
; and brought home all the boys who were absent on 








THE OLD WOMAN OF THE CRAG, 


small and humble, but every thing betokened thrift business or errands, to join in what they regarded as 
and plenty; the young trees and vines that were being fine sport. Among the rest came young Roger, an 
coaxed to live and grow showing that the dwellers in- | awkward youth, who had been away on a coaster ever 
tended to abide there, and to be happy. since Dugald’s arrival at the bay. He was far from a 

The lights were dropping away, one by one, from the formidable rival, as to his appearance; but when Helen 
cottage windows, as the young rower rowed away; / half smothered him with kisses and shed tears of joy 
and all was now dark and silent, save where an anx- at his safe return poor Dugald’s heart sank within him, 
ious mother paced the floor and sang a mournful lul- and he, remembering all her praises of Roger’s good- 
laby to her sick child. 


ih ] : “Un 


" that brought me kere to-night. I do not believe that 
;| God will give either you or me power to destroy one of 
His creatures. I returned to tell you that I want no 
fierce wind to wreck the barque of my rival. If you 
mutter at all, let it bein blessings. I would not feel 
this load on my heart for worlds. Are ye not afraid o’ 
God yerself ?”" 

“1 ha’ gi’en orders for a tempest setting in fra sea; 
and I canna tak’ them back wi’out two more king's 
heads. With them in my hand I can let the lad tak’ 
his chance, or I can send fair winds to drive him straight 
into his haven.” 

“T have no faith in you; but if you mutter at all let 
it be of good will to all men,” said Dugald. 

He put the required gift into her hand, and with his 
eyes turned upward, whispered, “Ileaven bless the 
poor, unsinning lad!” and then returned to his skiff. 

It seemed to Dugald as if those worn hands would 
never again pull the boat into Pearl Bay. But aftera 
while he rounded the point and came in view of the 
cottages. He was then amazed to see a tall form walk- 
ing the silver sand in the moonlight, as if awaiting his 
coming. It was Roger, the younger, who came for- 
ward as a water-groom, took the boat from Dugald as 
if it were a horse, and fastened it to a ring in the cliff. 

“Ye’re rowing off the gloom fra yer heart, maister,” 
he said, “and there’s nathing like the blue sea for that. 
I went to yer loft, sir, when a’ were sleeping, to have a 
word wi’ ye, and ye war gone; sae I came down, and 
missing the boat, knew ye had gone to row off the ‘dis- 
, mals ;’ that’s how / get rid of them when I'm homesick 
| for the sea.” 
| Dugald’s heart was changed toward the youth, and 

holding out his hand, he said, ‘Thank ye, Roger; and 
a tell me what ye would say to me?” 
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He fancied the interview was sought to announce his 
prior right to Helen, and to beg him not to interfere 

the darkness, and the striking of a steel on the flint. farther with his hopes. 
Then a light gleamed through the chinks in the shut-| ‘Weel, young gentleman,” said Roger, seating him- 
ter of the unglazed window, the door opened, and he self on a rock and pointing to another for Dugald, “the 
stood face to face with the witch of the crag. | neebors ha’ telt me, and I read it in her own eyes, that 
“Ye're wanting a wind, young gentleman?” she'ye and Helen war not unmindfu’ o’ each. I kenned 
asked. “But why didna ye send ane o’ the sailor lads | well that ye luved her, but I saw displeasure in yer eye 
wha kens the road in the darkness? I see by the red at sight 0’ me. I weel knew that ye war a gentleman, 
rose o1 yer bonnie cheek, ye ha’ a secret ye could gie and we only poor fisher-folk. An’ I thought the sight 
to nane save auld mammy on the crags. Aweel, aweel, o’ me, sae mean beside even my father, had changed 
bonnie lad, cross this wrinkled palm three times with the heart o’ ye towards dear Helen, that ye could na 
silver showing the king’s head, and I’!l gie yea wind | luve a lassie that had sic a rough lad for a cousin. Sae 
that'll tak’ ye swift afore it till ye see yer lady mother | I sought ye to say that if ye tak’ Helen I'll never trou- 
and—dinna blush sa red, lad—the lassie o’ yer heart!” | ble ye wi’ the sight o’ me, nor mak’ ye ashamed afore 
That was not what the-unhappy boy wanted. He yer grand friends. I'm going off on a foreign voyage, 
began to speak, but stammered so that it was not with-| and all I earn shall be fora dowry to Helen, wha is 
out difficulty he asked,— like a sister to me. I’m not asking ye to humble your- 
“But mother, canna ye sell head winds and tem-/ sel’ to tak’ her, for she’s that noble that she’s the equal 
pests, too, as weel as the fair breeze and the smooth o’ any man alive; I’m only saying that if ye luve her, 
sea?” and are angered at her having sic a rough clown be- 
“O, aye; but sure ye are na sick o’ life?’ cried the longing to her, that ye’ll never get shame from me. 
crone. She’s as dear as little Moll to me, or any other sister I 

“It's not for myself that I'm seeking a wind, but for ' ha’. 

one that has crossed my path like a serpent,” replied | Dugald was filled with shame, and confessed to poor 
the boy. Roger the cause of his ill temper, but did not confess 
“O, aye; I ken, I ken the matter noo! Ha, ha, ha!’ | the nature of his errand in the boat. He called him a 
she laughed out with a cackling sound. Cross my auld | noble fellow, and said he would be proud of him for a 
palm four times wi’ silver, and we'll gic him the soft-| cousin, and many more fine things that quite aston- 


His white hands were all unused to this toil, and he 
had given but a few strokes when his palms burned 
and his heart beat violently. Foolish boy! he might 
have had the aid of the strong and experienced fisher 
lads whose heads he was filling with arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and grammar. They would have regarded it as 
an honor to pull him to the “White Sutors;” but he 
dared not ask them, for he was off on an evil errand. 

Dugald McFauquar was the only son of a minister, 
Whose “‘glebe” lay fifty miles back from the coast. His 
stipend was small and the house narrow for the flock of 
little ones that called it home; so the eldest boy had 
been sent to try his hand at school teaching in this 
fishers’ village, to get a little money previous to enter- 
ing college. 

He was the pride not only of the manse, but also of 
the parish; and every parishioner expected to be per- 
sonally honored by the magnificent future with which 
his loving heart had invested the boy. 

Even the laird had said, “The lad deserves a title;” 
and that was construed by the people intoa hint that 
he would make him his heir. . 

It was an evil day for the pride of that parish when 
young Dugald was sent to the “Pearl Bay” hamlet; for 
there he met with one for whose sake he would have 
Siven up the patronage ef the laird, and even the 
chance of being his heir,—had there been a shadow of 
One, among all the nephews that fluttered and fawned 
around him. 

Among the fathers of the hamlet was ‘‘a man of sci- 
ence,” in a small way. Roger Campbell knew the 
name of every fish in the sea, and the family to which 
it belonged, as well as of stones and shells. He was 
Wise about winds and tides, and could argue on any 


doctrine with the minister, meeting any Latin word of 


his with another in the same tongue. He declared it 
Was @ shame for any Scotchman not to know Latin. 
Well, this wise fisherman had had a legacy he did 
not need, from a deceased brother; a little fair lassie 
to share the porridge of his own numerous brood. He 


ness and his kindness to herself, began to hate him. 

For many days he walked from the cottage to the 
school in sadness, and then astonished the innocent 
children by taking down the rod, which hitherto had 
lain idle across two wooden pegs. He went about with 
his head down, so changed that old Roger asked, 
kindly, 

‘Ha’ ye the teethache, young maister ?” 

Alas, it was a worse ache than that! 

After a few weeks the young sailor’s furlough was 
nearly out, and he was to return to his craft. He made 
a speech in his rough way, thanking Dugald for his 
“gudeness in giving the lessons at hame to Helen,” 
whom he called “the bonniest fish that ever swam the 
sea 0” life.” 

Dugald was cross at the horrid comparison, and fan- 
cied that Roger valued her as he did the fish, for the 
use she was in the house. He scowled at the awkward 
boy, as they sat round the rude board at nightfall, and 
hoped most earnestly that a backbone of the herring he 
«was eating with such a relish might stick crosswise in 
his throat. He listened to his sea talk, and heard the 
playful words,— 

“Helen, when ye’re looking for me back again, las- 
sie, ye maun climb the crags and buy me a wind fra old 
Stine Beagh.” 

Here an evil thought entered the heart of the hither- 
to kind Dugald. He said to himself,— 

“T'll buy you a wind that will keep you away, instead 
of bringing you back!” 

And now, with hands already blistered, he was pull- 
ing his oars towards the White Sutors, on which was 
pitched the hut of the old woman. Six months ago he 
would have believed such a course to be breaking every 
one of the commandments, for he had been taught to 
look on such as she as one of the “familiar spirits” 
spoken of and denounced in God’s Word. 

All. was dark and silent in the hut when Dugald 
tapped at the door, and he feared that death had been 
there before him and put a stop to the sale of winds! 
But soon he heard a sound, like one stumbling about in 








est bed and the dreamlessest sleep he ever had. When 
does the evil-minded lad set sail ?” 

“To-morrow, before sunset,” replied Dugald. 

“Weel, na matter what the weather be when he sets 
off; ye’ll see, yell see the squall off on the sea by the | 
hour they reach the Dead Rocks.” 

As Dugald placed the silver in her cold hand, the | 
tallow candle went out, and, as if by magic, the door 
was slammed in his face. He stood alone in the moon- 
light; and it was awful! Whenever, before, had the 
moon made him miserable? Now she seemed reading 
his heart by her own light. 

Conscience whispered that he had committed a great 
sin, and then came to his mind, as if by a voice from 
heaven, “Every one that hates his brother is a mur- 


derer; and ye know that no murderer hath eternal life ? 


abiding in him.” 

He thought of that unoffending youth, and all his 
tenderness to the family in the cottage, and of their im- 
patient watching for him. Then he imagined him 
stretched on his ocean bed, and the grief his death 
would bring to old Roger’s home; but above all he 
thought of Him to whom he must account for the eins 
of the heart as well as of the lip and the hand. He 
trembled at his own shadow, and then the loud, shrill 
cry of a nigkt bird broke the silence and echoed again 
and again among the crags. 

Dugald sprang into his boat, and with a heavy heart 
pulled along the shore towards the hamlet. He tried 
to think of Helen; but he could only bring up her 
face bathed in tears and -.covered with reproachful 
glances. Then he thought of his mother—her face was 
always calm and sweet; but now he imagined her say- 
ing,— 

“TI am the mother of a murderer.” 

He could not carry such a guilty heart through life. 
He turned his boat’s head, and ina moment he was 
again scaling the crags towards the hut of the witch. 
Again he knocked, and again the light flamed up, and 
the door was opened. 











“Woman,” cried Dugald, “I’m ashamed of the sin 


ished the yoath. 

“Ye thought she luved me like a lover? Sure, then, 
ye must ha’ thought her daft! The Prince c’ Wales 
might be proud o’ sic a wife; and do you think, even 
if she were not my sister-like, that I'd look up to the 
like of sic as she? Never did yon thought enter this 
head.” 

The boys—they were men in form and stature—gave 


‘each other the hand of friendship, and they parted at 


the beach on the morrow with warm expressions of in- 
terest, and with good wishes for the future. 

Old Roger and Helen were easily won; but the min- 
ister demurred, and the laird was furious. But when 
all objections were made and weighed, the result was 
that Helen was pronounced both good and lovely: and 
then, with her uncle’s consent, she made her home at 
the manse during the years that Dugald was at college 

Ten years after the night that Dugald bought the two 
winds of the old woman, he was himself minister of his 
father’s parish, and Helen was beloved and honoved by 
all his people, not excepting the proud old laird and 
lady, both of whom often sat down as fellow-guests at 
table with young Roger, now Capt. Campbell, whom 
none dared to despise, rough and awkward though he 
still was in his exterior. 3: D. C. 





A GOOD THINKER. 

All people think more or less, but it is only a part of 
mankind that think to any purpose. 

You have heard of Napoleon, who was such.a great’ 
soldier. About the time he was thinking of the glory: 
he would get to himself and to the French people, and 
planning long marches and victories, there was a man 
living in Gloucester, England, who was thinking just: 
as earnestly, but of something very different. He was- 
a good man, and believed that we should work for the 
glory of God and the best good of ‘men; and so he was 
thinking what he could do to prevent the rude children 
who lived in Gloucester from taking God’s holy name 
in vain, from breaking the Sabbath, and fram stealing, 
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Some of them had sinful fathcrs and mothers, who did 
these wicked things themselves; and there was no one 
to teach the children any better. | 

One Sabbath day Mr. Raikes had occasion to go to) 
a part of the city where was a large pin factory; and a, 
great many people who worked there lived near it. He 
was shocked aud grieved to see the swarms of dirty 
children in the streets, who were playing rough games, 
and fighting, and swearing. He heard that the farmers 
who lived a little out of town were obliged to stay at 
home to watch their fruit trees on Sunday. They said 
they had more trouble by thieves on that day than on 
any other. 

Mr. Raikes thought if he could get these poor little 
degraded, ignorant ones into a school on the Sabbath, 
they would be kept from mischief, and taught some- 
thing which might make them good men and women. 
He resolved to try. It was very hard work; but he 
succeeded; and other people, seeing what a good and 
blessed thing it was, started other Sabbath schools, til] 
now, a hundred years after, there is one connected with 
almost every place of worship in England as well as 
America. So you see what Mr. Raikes brought about 
by thinking. 


~~ 





For the Companion. 
THE POWER OF INDUSTRY. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


In the city of Bologna, in Central Italy, in the year 
1774, dwelt an honest carpenter, Francis Mezzofanti, by 
name. 

Although uneducated, he was a shrewd, intelligent 
and skilful man, universally respected for his integ-| 
rity, piety and honorable principles. His wife had a| 
rare simplicity and sweetness of disposition, great pru- | 
dence, good sense, and a profoundly religious mind. 

They had, at this time, but one little daughter, a 
girl of ten, for all their other children had died at a! 
very early age. You cannot wonder, then, that the 
birth of a little son on the 17th of September gave this 
worthy couple much joy, and, doubtless, his sister, the | 
little Teresa, was very proud of her ability to take care 
of the promising baby. 

He was named Joseph Caspar Mezzcfanti, or rather 
Guiseppe, in his native tongue, and he was often called, 
no doubt, by the Italian pet name Guiseppino, or as we | 
should say in English, little Josie. His parents— 

“A virtuous household, but exceeding poor,” 
were anxious to give him as good an education as their | 
means would permit. 

Before be was three he was sent to a dame’s school 
to keep him out of mischief, for it seems they thought 
him too young to have any lessons. But the black eyed | 
Guiseppino had a different opinion of the power lodged 
in his small head, fur the mistress soon discovered that | 
he bad learned all that she had taught to the other | 
pupils, and could repeat promptly and accurately the | 
tasks she had dictated. 

What could be done with such a boy? 

He was promoted at once, while many an open- 
mouthed idler of twice his years marvelled at his talent, 
and thought it hardly fuir. Ah, if they had but given | 
attention as he did. 

In the next school he studied grammar, geography, 
writing, arithmetic, algebra and the elements of Latin. 
At length one day the teacher was obliged to go to his , 
father, and .with honest frankness tell him his son 
ought to be sent toahigher school. The father thought | 
he knew enough already to become as good a carpenter 
as he was, but the mother was as ambitious for her son 
as all good mothers are. But where was the money 
necessary to secure his further education? 

Providence takes care of those who improve their op- 
portunities. An excellent priest opened a way for him, 
by persuading his father to lay aside his plans for the | 
boy’s humble future, and send him to one of the free 








schools which had been founded by benevolent priests Bologna, and the humblest friend he had left there| fallen logs. The examination was consequently slow | 


in his native city. 

Very soon Guiseppe became a fricnd of his teacher 
rather thana pupil. He applied himself with unwearied 
diligence, was docile, affectionate, modest and reveren- 


| 
| 


of hearing his native tongue speken by one who could 
talk to him of God and his immortal soul. 

Sometimes when a stranger who spoke an unknown 
tongue was thus brought under his care, he would study 
for night after night, going without sleep that he might 
acquire the means of communicating to him the com- 
forts of religion “Through the grace of God, assisted | 
by my private studies and a retentive memory,” he 
says, “I thus acquired many languages and dialects.” 
The pious motive sanctified the student’s toil. 

He would study just as zealously to instruct a poor 
servant girl as to converse with an emperor. 

He had now become an object of interest to learned 
men and crowned heads on account of his wonderful ; 
learning. His dress was plain, his diet very simple. He | 
always found time for private devotions or benevo- 
lent deeds. He seldom slept more than fotr hours. 

But to us this distinguished scholar is most charming 
when sitting through the night by the bedside of his} 
dying mother, now very old and blind. No attentions, | 
however flattering, no ambitions ever tempted him to 
forget her. No one else was allowed to take his place 
there. He was her untiring nurse, her tender, loving 
son until death released her. | 

| 








The Emperor Napoleon urged him to come to Paris. 
There the fortunes of the humble scholar would have 
been made at once, but he modestly declined. 

He could at this time speak and write correctly thirty | 
languages. A great honor was offered him by the pope; | 
with every expression of gratitude he declined. “I 
am,” said he, sincerely, *‘best fitted for the shade.” 
But it was duty that proved in this, as in all instances, 
the ruling motive; he would not leave his sister’s chil- | 
dren, although he had buried his aged father and 
mother after years of pious devotion to their helpless- : 
ness. 

‘‘Honor thy father and thy mother,” was often on his 
lips when instructing children. His beautiful example - 
must have spoken more strongly still. 

Strangers from all parts of the world came to visit | 
Bologna. The city became the resort of tourists, who! 
must see this wonder of the world. He met all who’ 
called upon him with simple, graceful courtesy and | 
kindness, and conversed with them in their native | 
tongue so perfectly that they went away astonished at 
his learning. 

King Frederick William, of Prussia, pronounced bim 
a miracle when he visited him. At this time he spoke 
and wrote fifty languages. Although he still loved his 
native city as well as ever, he had been so repeatedly | 
urged to accept an office at Rome that he could no | 
longer refuse. | 

His first visit, after reaching Rome, was to the Prop- | 
aganda. This is the great Urban College where young | 
men from all parts of the world are collected, to be! 
taught and fitted to return as missionaries to their own | 
countries. Every language may be heard here,—all the 
strange Asiatic tongues, the classical and learned lan- | 
guages of Europe, the wild dialects of Africa, the mu- | 

| 





sical and expressive Indian tongues of the New World. 
Forty or more languages are often spoken by the stents 
collected there. The Abate was in his native element. | 
He began to talk Turkish with one youth, turned to 
another and conversed in Romaic, and from this Greek 
dialect, without the least hesitation, struck up a conver- | 
sation in English with a young man from Ireland, Dr. 
O’Connor, afterwards Bishop of Pittsburg, in the United | 
States. 

Students began to pour in at these unwonted sounds, 
nor was the wonder lessened when each one heard him- 
self addressed in his familiar mother tongue. Dr. | 
O'Connor pronounced it the most wonderful scene he 
had ever witnessed. In the subsequent visits he made 
there, Mezzofanti never forgot the language of any stu- 


am most grateful for it, and I try to make you every ' 
return.” 

This excellent man and wonderfal linguist died in 
1844, aged 75. His last days were spent in prayer. His 
most frequent ejaculation was, “God have mercy on 
me!” and resting in that mercy, and forgetting his good | 
works, he departed. 

He spoke thirty languages fluently and with rare ex- 
cellence, and knew more or less perfectly forty-two 
others, making seventy-two in all, without including | 
the dialects with which he was acquainted. | 

Remember that he had no short road to learning; 
that it was by great diligence that he accomplished all | 
this. And as he was especially fond of addressing 
himself to the young, I cannot better close than by | 
quoting the lines given by him to a young Irish stu- | 
dent, and written in English, probably the only one of 
his many tongues which you can read: 


**May Christ be on your lips and heart! 
Show forth by facts what words impart; 
That by sound words and good behavior 
You may lead others to the Saviour.” 


* 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE, 
AN ATHENIAN STORY, BY MACAULAY. 


In Athens, ere the sun of fame had set, 

Midst pomp and show the gazing crowds were met— 
Intent forever upon something new— 

The mimic wonder of the stage to view. 





So. where the wide-extended circus spreads 
In gathering ranks its sea of living heads, 
kanged in close order, rising row on row, 
The void arena claims the space below. 


The seats were filled; but ere the show began, 
A stranger entered—‘twas an aged man; 
Awhile he sought a place with aspect mild; 
The polished young Athenians sat and smiled, 
Eyed his contusion with a side-long glance, 
But kept their seats, nor rose on his advance, 


O fir a burning blush of deeper hue, 

To mark the shame of that self- glorious crew; 
How poor the produce of tair learning's tree, 
‘That bears no fruit of sweet humility! 

The growth of arts and sciences, how vain 

In hearts that feel not for another's pain! 


Not so the Spartan youth, whose simple school 
Instilled the plain but salutary rule 

Of kindness, and whose honest souls preferred 
Truth to display— performance to a word. 


These Spartan youth had their appointed place, 
Apart trom Attica’s distinguished race, 

And 1ose with one accord, intent to prove 

To honored age their duty and their love; 

Nor did a Spartan youth his seat resume 

Till the old man found due and fitting room. 


Then came the sentence of reproof and praise, 
Stamped with the sternness of the ancient days, 
For, standing full amid the assembled crowd, 
The venerable stranger cried alo.d: 

“rhe Athenians learn their duty well, but lo! 

The Spartans practise what the Athenians know.” 


The words were good, and in a virtuous cause; 

They justly earned a nation’s glad applause; 

But we have surer words of precept given 

In God's own book, the words that came from heaven: 
“Be kind, be courteous, be all honor shown, 

Seek others’ weliare rather than thine own.” 





For the Companion. 


THE SENTINEL AND THE REBEL SCOUT. 
Blount’s Gulley was a wild pass, or run, opening 


cunning to which he was exposed from his unknown 
foe. 

He could see from his concealment a long stretch of 
water. Every tree, and bush, and inequality of the 


, Stream’s banks within fatal distance for any murder. 


ous missile, or that could cover an assassin in ambush, 
was within view; and alternately watching these, he 
crouched in the grass and counted the minutes as they 
passed. 

At intervals the plunge of a muskrat, or the splash 
and croak of a frog, or the twitter of a bird, in its sleep 
among the branches of the old, moss-hung trees star- 
tled him; but beyond this the silence was unbroken 
about him. 

As the night deepened and brought his position nearer 
and nearer into the moonlight, he began to fear for the 
result of all his precautions, and longed painfully for 
some demonstration that would end his suspense. 

Suddenly he detected a movement in the water, He 
watched it with strained eyes. Ina slight bend across 
the stream, where a quantity of boughs, barks and 
leaves had lodged, he saw something slowly stirring. 
Several bits of bark slid noiselessly into the current, 
one by one. A mass of dark rubbish that had till then 
seemed only the drifting debris of the forest accuma- 
lated over a rotten log gradually took the shape of a 
man, and raised itself cautiously upright. Not a sound 
accompanied the figure’s movements. 

Our soldier heard nothing but the audible thumps of 
his own heart. He was getting excited. Ina minute 
what seemed to be a bow and arrow came in sight. 
This the human figure carefully lifted, and bent towards 
the spot where. with the moon glancing on his ramrod, 
the counterfeit sentinel sat holding his make-believe 
vigil. The twang of the string sounded; the arrow 
pierced the cap; and the effigy rolled over into the 
grass. 

The soldier’s eyes never moved for an instant from 
the enemy on the log. He saw him slip into the water, 
after discharging the arrow, and swim silently to the 
hither bank, where, drawing himself up, he presented 
in the moonlight the lank, wiry person of a half-breed 
Indian, dressed in rebel uniform. 

The picket waited no longer. He could have no fair- 
ermark. Taking sure aim with his levelled rifle, he 
fired, and the assassin fell, throwing up his hands and 
giving a single groan. 

He was recognized as a mongrel “poor white,” noto- 
rious through the mountains of Tazewell county, for 
his guerilla raids and murders, to the somewhat severe 
cost of the Union army. 

No further trouble was experienced by the sentinels 
at Blount’s Gulley so long as the regiment remained to 
which our hunter-soldier belonged. 

The brave fellow wore his cap through the war, and 
the pride he felt in exhibiting the hole made by the 
scout’s arrow was only equalled by the praise his gen- 
erous comrades gave him for his success in selving the 
mystery of that bloody picket station. T. B. 





For the Companion. 





from the south Alleghanies into Tazewell Swamp. 
During the war in West Virginia this place was used 


as a picket station, and gota bad name from certain | 


tragedies repeated there. For three successive nights 
the sentinels posted on the spot had failed to report 
themselves in the morning. Of the two first no traces 


pearance was attributed to desertion, though the sol- 
diers of the army corps stationed in that region were 
known to be intensely loyal, and such a crime in any 
of them appeared utterly unaccountable. 

On the third morning blood was found on the grass. 
Other tokens about the place led the comrades of the 


| 
| Quite a large field was covered with fine melons, many 


THE OLD DEACON AND HIS MELONS, 

When I was a boy I lived four miles from church, 
and yet each Sabbath was a constant attendant at the 
house of God, although frequently obliged to walk the 


' whole distance. 
could be found on the strictest search. Their disap- | 


One Sunday, in company with two other boys, Dan- 
iel Goodnow and Ned Barnes, as we were returning 


‘home after church, we passed a large watermelon field 


belonging to Dea. Waite. We stopped, and looking 
over the wall, a rare and tempting sight met our gaze. 


‘of which were ripe enough to gather. There was one 


dent that he had once spoken with, and always ad-' missing sentinels to search the stream that ran through , ‘9 particular that attracted our notice, it was so large— 


dressed him in his native tongue. 


the “gully.” The water was black, and sluggish, and 


, the largest one I think I ever saw; at any rate, it 


After his removal to Rome his heart still clung to| quite deep, besides being obstructed with snags and Seemed so then. 


would be sure to receive some token of affection in af- | 
ter years. He never forgot one who had rendered him | 
a favor; only his own unbounded charities to others 
were forgotten. 


and difficult, but at length one body was found—the 

second one of the poor fellows lost on the fatal picket. 
He had fallen by foul hands. So had also the other 

two, beyond doubt, though further than this, the evi- 


This was extremely tantalizing to three hungry and 
thirsty boys, who had not eaten any thing since break- 
fast, and had walked six miles—four to church and two 

on our way home, in a hot, sultry summer day. 
| Each of us had been too well taught to entertain se- 


tial towards his superiors. He had rare genius, but it) Was it possible for a man to study so many hours a dences which appeared tended rather to deepen the , Tiously the thought of stealing the melon, and we well 
was the genius of application. He made the most of gay, uninjured? It seems that even Mezzofanti could| mystery. 


every moment of time. At length he went to college. 
At fifteen came the grand trial of his scholarship. 
He had to defend publicly a series of propositions from 
the whole body of philosophy, and do it, too, in Latin. 
He began, a delicate, timid child, surrounded by savans, 


his smoothly flowing syllables sonorous and fitly | 


ehosen. His subtle reasoning drew murmurs of sup- 
pressed applause from the assembly—but what means 
this sudden silence? Poor child, he falters, he stops, 


thetic silence of heartfelt pity. They are grieved a; 
this untoward ending, when, suddenly, by a powerful 
effort he shakes off his emotion and is himself again, 
and when the sweet, sonorous voice has reached its per- 
fectly rounded close a storm of plaudits greets his ear. 

After gaining many promotions, he took priestly or- 
cers at twenty-three, and at that age he was also ap- 
pointed Professor of Arabic in the university at 
Bologna. 

He already knew many learned languages, but more 


beautiful, if possible, than his public was his private | trial of skill they had, too, in their efforts to confuse '! 
life. When his father became old and poor, and too| him by speaking so many languages and so fast that | 


failed, he supported them from his limited salary. | on all occasions, although in a perfect Babel of sounds— | 


scanty earnings could not educate them, but her broth- | Greek, Coptic, Tamul, Koordish, Welsh, Irish, Eng- fallen, he carefully divested himself of cap and coat, 
He took | lish, Polish, Dutch, German, Chinese, and so on, up to} Under cover of a neighboring thicket. With these he 


er’s heart was as large as his fertile brain. 


task his physical frame beyond endurance, for on his 
| arrival at Rome he found Chinese not represented at 
the Propaganda and accordingly went to the Chinese 
college at Naples to acquire it. There he studied so 
eagerly over the barbarous crooked marks—such as 
| you have often seen, or may any day upon a tea chest 
—that he brought on a brain fever. His vigorous con- 
stitution and temperate habits brought him safely 
through it, although for a time he forgot all he knew. 


ing daunted, Mezzofanti tried again, and soon spoke it 
better than some who had resided in China for years. 





the Propaganda daily, and chat with the youths there. 
The kindly old man loved the society of the young; he 
| condescended to their level without patronizing, and 
| carried them up to his without their suspecting it. 
, Often his cheerful conversation would run into grave 
advice or tender exhortation. 
forgotten by those who shared them. Many a sportive 


| 
| 





These hours were never | 


The discovered body showed a wound in the head, 


| knew that the deacon would refuse to let us have it on 
this day above all others; for he was rigid, cold and 


but it was plainly made by no bullet. The fact that no , forbidding in manner, especially to boys. Yet he liked 
report of firearms had been heard there would of itself, Money, and through this weak point we hoped to se- 
have made that certain. Neither could it have been Cure our object; at any rate, the melon we must have 
made by a knife, a club or anaxe. The most skilful if it was possible to obtain it. 


surgeons failed to identify the weapon which had been 


| So it was determined that one of our number should 


used in silence and darkness to smite down three brave 8° to the house and boldly present to the deacon our 


men. 


When the time came to post another sentinel many 
he has fallen back nearly fainting, It is the sympa-| Soon after, Chinese students came to Rome, and, noth | hearts in the company whose lot it was to furnish the 


wants. Neither of us felt willing to be the messenger, 
's0 it was determined by the casting of lots. The lot 
| fell on me. I found the old gentleman sitting in the 


man felt for the first time a qualm of fear. They could | kitchen. Mustering courage, my errand was stated in 
face open, honorable death, but to be crept upon in the | ® Straightforward manner, and I waited for a reply. 


After he became a cardinal he never failed to visit; night, and, without any chance for defence, assassinated, 
was more than they could contemplate with compo- 


sure. 


A soldier was selected who had been a hunter. His 
long acquaintance with the stealthy prowling of wood- 
land life was supposed to qualify him well for watch- 


For a moment the deacon seemed paralyzed with as- 
|tonishment and indignation at the request, and then 
burst out,— 

“What! let you have that watermellion? The lar- 
' gest in the field! You are crazy, boy.” 

“But we are willing to pay a good price for it,” I 


ing for and successfully coping with a stealthy, prowl- | urged. We are very hungry and thirsty. So saying, 1 


ing enemy. 


Scorning to turn his back on duty, the brave fellow 


deposited a silver half dollar in a chair near the old 


/man—a large sum for us, and a good price for the 


manned himself to the service, and at dusk, gun in melon in those days. 
feeble to maintain himself, and his mother’s health! he would fail in answering them. He came off victor, hand, he was keeping guard at the fatal spot. 


| A grim smile played over the deacon’s features, for 


Marking the point at which the other sentinels had he loved moriey. “I don’t sell any thing from my farm 
His sister Teresa had seven children. Her husband’s| Hebrew, Samaritan, Chaldee, Arabic, Turkish, Persian, stationed themselves, and where they had evidently |0n Sunday. What's your name, boy ?” 


them all home, and for years shared with ten persons, | fifty or more tongues, from the soft, musical southern, made the figure of a sentinel, which he placed in a sit- 
often more, an income that a selfish man would have’ to the ' 


thought too narrow for one. “Harsh northern, whistling, grunting guttural, 
This cost him many weary hours of teaching, for he That we're obliged to hiss and sputter all.” 

was obliged to take private pupils when he would fain Think what a spectacle it must have been! | 

have given his time to his own studies; but he was well| With all the wonder and admiration that he saw he! 

fitted for this office, and many of his pupils became dis- could excite, this man never lost his meekness. erable distance, lying flat in the tall grass and securely 

tinguished,.and attributed their success to his happy| ‘‘Alas!” said he, after receiving some compliment, ; grasping his gun. He chose a place in tolerably open 

faculty of awakening in the yoang all that was good ; “what will all these languages avail me for the kingdom { ground, but darkened by the long shadows of a cliff, or 

and great. | of heaven!” perpendicular rock, that rose like a giant’s pillar over 
He loved to organize little plans for the education of His letters to his sister Teresa, who still lived im her the sluggish run. 

the poor. He especially loved to visit thesick and afflict- old home, were very simple and affectionate. Once, Here he waited. Though believing himself safe from 

ed. In the hospitals he acted as interpreter as well as when sending her a little gift, he writes,—Youused the reach of any weapon short of a rifle, still he was 


erer an impression of intended concealment. A stick 
to which he tied his ramrod so that it glittered in the 
moonlight completed the illusion. 

Satisfied with his trick, the soldier crept to a consid- 


ting posture, exposed just enough to give the discov-| 


“Caleb Russet.” 

“Weil, Caleb Russet, if you and your companions 
can’t pass that field without taking the mellion—why; 

take it.” 
| “Thank you,” I answered, and started to leave the 
' house. Ihad gone but a few steps when the deep vice 
of the deacon cried out,— 

“Stop! Come back a minute! Take that half dol- 
lar and put it into your pocket. Our Saviour placked 
ears of corn on the Sabbath day, to satisfy hunger, and 
I will not censure you for the same thing, nor grudge 
the mellion. Come here, Caleb, and let me take you 
by the hand. You are an honest boy—so are your 
young friends, and each of you is welcome to take # 
mellion home with you in addition to the one you have 
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religious counsellor, and many a wounded or dying always, when we were children, to pray for your little obliged to confess toa certain degree of nervousness. ' already engaged. One word more,” he added, as he 
Ger uan, Russian or Pole blessed God for the privilege brother, and I know you still continue the practice. I He realized keenly the fearful possibilities of deadly shook me heartily by the hand, while his usually stera 
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and rugged features softened; “if you three boys carry| Floy but half understood. “I didn’t mean any harm, ! 











out the same principle through life that has regulated 


your conduct to-day, you will not fail to be honored 


and happy. Seek religion while you are young, and 


then if you live a pure Christian life, nothing will be | 


wanting to make up the perfect man.” 

I hurried back to report my success. It is unneces- 
sary to say we enjoyed the feast as only hungry boys 
could. The lesson was repeated to my companions, 
and has never been forgotten. 


em 


LEAD PENCILS. 


The following true account of one article that figures 
Jargely in the useful arts will interest every young 
reader who knows how to “make his mark in the 
world.” It is taken from a European letter to the 
Utica Herald, and describes the manufacture of the fa- 
mous “A. W. Faber” lead pencils: 

In the year 1760 Kasper Faber settled in this little 
yillage (Nuremberg) and commenced the manufacture 
of lead pencils. During his life the quantity made was 
not so great but that the products of the week’s work 
could be taken on Saturday ina basket to Nuremburg 
and Furth for sale. His son, Anton Wilhelm, whose 


name the pencils now bear, did not increase the 4 
n 


ness, and bis grandson had little better success. 
the death of the latter, in 1839, his son, the present pro- 
prietor, then twenty years of age, succeeded to the 
business. This young man had been spending three 
years in Paris, working at his trade, and devoting him- 
self to improving the method of making pencils. Con- 
ceiving that he had made an important discovery, he 
returned home, and with the greatest difficulty, by 
mortgaging all the estate that had fallen to him, suc- 
ceeded in borrowing eighty dollars, with which to com- 
mence business. He expended this small sum in mak- 
ing pencils according to his new method, which con- 
sisted, in part, in giving them different degrees of hard- 
ness, a thing before unknown, which he distinguished, 
asat present, by numbers. He took these to Munich 
anc other cities, where they were tried by the best art- 
ists, who were so much pleased that they gave him very 
flattering certificates; but on returning home he found 
the proceeds of his eighty dollars expended, and he 
had no other resource than to try the banker who had 
already befriended him. The banker, on learning that 
he had not brought the money to pay his obligation, 
denounced him as a swindler and sent him away. 
The young man, however, afterward succeeded, by 
means of his certificates, in regaining his confidence, 
and received from him another small sum. 

From that time he continued to enlarge his works 
and extend his business, until now over five hundred 
persons are employed, not including a large amount of 
labor outside of the factory, making weekly 225,000 
pencils. He has taken his two brothers into the busi- 
ness, one Of whom has the management of a house in 


New York, to which the leads, ready for setting, are | 


taken from here. He is now considered as a million- 
aire, and has been made baron by the king of Bavaria, 
and given a seat in the councils of the kingdom. The 
cedar for the wood of the pencils is brought from Flor- 
ida,no other having yet been found suitable. The 
graphite is mixed with clay, and after being ground 
and moulded into the shape in which it is used, is sub- 
fected for several hours to a very great heat. The 
darker and lighter shades, and the different degrees of 
hardness, depend upon the amount of clay and the de- 
grees of heat to which it is subjected. Only the granu- 
lar graphite, found at Borrowdale, Cumberland, Eng- 
land, 1s suitable for first-class pencils. 
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FLOY’S MISSION. 


“But I want to have a real, true mission!” 

A pretty face it was that looked up through tangled 

curis at the elderly lady, Floy’s aunt, who sat sewing 

by the window. 

Aunt Grace smiled. ‘Why, Floy, I think your ‘mis- 

= is just to do the work of a good little girl here at 
ome.” 

Floy looked about with wide-open eyes, saying, peev- 

ishly, “I don’t see any thing like a mission here!” 

Aunt Grace laughed. ‘Why, there’s baby to be 

taken care of, and Nellie to be washed and dressed, 

and mother to help, and”— 

“O, auntie !”—quite angry now—“‘that isn’t the kind 
of mission little girls have in story books; they go out 
into the world and do great things.” 

“And do you think, Fioy, that they are better in 

God’s sight than those who simply do their duty in the 
quiet home life ?” 
The girl looked up quickly. ‘Why, of course they 
are. Isn’t it better to work in hospitals and prisons 
than just to stay at home and wash dishes and take 
care‘of babies? O, Aunt Grace!” 

Taen the conversation was interrupted, and Floy ran 
off to ta'k it over with Kitty Saunders. Most giris 
have some one “particular friend;” and Kitty was 
Floy’s “particular” just now. So the two had a secret 
confab in the long lane where they had often walked 
before, pouring into each other’s ears stories of fancied 
Wrongs an« trials. Bat, @nfortunately, when Floy 
(ame to-day, with buiming cheeks and flashing eyes, 
and declared that she was going to have a “mission,” 
Kitty langhed at her. 

“You're a crazy little goose, Floy,” she said; “girls 
don’t have any great missions; its only grown-up peo- 
pie—men and women, you know.” 

Floy’s face darkened. ‘I think you’re cruel to laugh 
at me, Kitty Saunders! I thought you were going to be 
my friend, ‘faithful forever, sure and true.’” 

“But 1 don’t know what mission you're talking 
about,” apologized Kitty. 

Floy became more gentle. ‘Why, I’m going to visit 
the poor-house, and the destitute families, and all 


Kitty conldn’t help laughing. “You'd be frightened 

pty Floy Millwood! And you such a little mite 
Cy ad 

“I'm nearly thirteen!” almost ready to cry. “But 

it's no use taiking; I see how it is, you don’t love me 

anymore. If you did”— 

What a silly little thing you are!” 

loy took fire. ‘I don’t care if you never speak a 
word to me, Kitty Saunders, till your dying day! You 
haven’t been a good friend to me one bit!” and then 
she marched off like a little queen, though there were 
great tears in her eyes; for had she not quarrelled with 
her “dearest friend on earth ?” 

That very day, after dinner, in her pretty blue dress 
and new furs (she was a dainty little puss,) Floy Mill- 
Wood started off on her “‘mission.” It was ‘freezingly 
cold a she said to herself, quite often, ‘‘I’ll pretend 
that | m™m warm, but I do believe my feet are blocks of 
ice!” and she kept her hands snugly in her muff all the 
Way. She was going first to the vil poor-house, 
Which involved the climbing of along hill. She walked 
Very fast, and was tired enough by the time she had 
Eden, “ies my maton, "ah whisper So heel, 

- “It’s my mission,” she w to herse 
as Foy: we = ; ‘ 
en atall, gaunt woman, with a sharp, disa- 
sroedhle face, partly opened the door and looked out. 
loy’s heart seemed to leap into her throat as she 
said, “I want to know—that is, I came to see if you— 
perhaps you'd like a little help. 
The woman stared. Floy took heart to say, “I 


thought you might like some o: 
pore ig me who could read to the thu 


t Then the woman’s amazement found words. ‘When 
want help, you pert little miss, I'll send for it.” 


| ma‘am. 

“And did you think that the poor people had nothing 

to do but to be read to? Lawk a me! they have to 

| work ;” and with a sharp look at the little girl before 
her, ‘‘Who sent you here ?”’ 

“I—TI came all by myself,” a great sob choking her. 

“Well, you just ran home, and don’t think any more 
‘about reading to poor people.” Then she shut the, 

door, leaving Floy standing on the door-step. 
| Her mission, what was it? Was Aunt Grace right? | 
| Was Kitty Saunders right? No, no! She couldn’t | 
give it up; she would try again; she would goto some 
of the poor people her mother visited. So she started | 
down the hill, going over the same formula of pretend- | 
ing that she was warm and happy. As she was turning | 
into a side street, where were many houses of the poor, | 
‘an old man stopped her—a miserable old man, who 
looked as if he and famine were no strangers. Pretty 
little Floy, in her fashionable blue dress and comforta- 
, ble furs, shivered as she looked upon him. He held 
out his hat as she approached. 
“I want sunthin to buy food with. I’m hungry.” 
“Floy had no money with her; she was very sorry. 
She tried to make him understand this; but he shook 
his head. ‘Pretty miss has plenty to eat and drink, 
but we're starvin’—me and Jack.” 
| “If you will come to my mother's house, sir”’— 
| “Ay, ay; you can put off! but”—almost fiercely —‘we 
can’t go without food.”’ 
“But somebody will help yeu,” cried Floy, in despair. 
| “That’s what they all say. Now and then I get sun- 
thin’, but it isn’t much ;” and then he passed on. 
And Floy—she saw how useless she was, how utterly 
at loss; knew that Aunt Grace or her mother would 
| have been ready with prompt assistance and judgment; 
| she was a little fool, and she would go home. So she 
set her face homeward. 
| By chance Kitty Saunders was just opening her front | 
door as Floy entered the lane. Well, Kitty had cried , 
| some girl’s tears about this little fracas, and upon thus 
suddenly seeing the object of her troubles, it entered | 
Kitty’s mind to wait there—to speak to her, perhaps, 
‘and be friends again. But the first words came from 
Floy. “Kitty,” she said, stopping at the gate, “I want, 
to speak to you.” 

Kitty came down the steps quickly enough, you may 

be sure; and then Floy had nothing to say. She meant 
to beg pardon, of course; but how to begin! And be- 
fore she knew it the great tears came rolling down her 
' cheeks. 

“I—I beg your pardon, Kitty, for being so cross this 
morning, but I hate to be laughed at; and this mission 
—O, it is an utter failure.” 

And then Fioy told her story—told how perfectly 
nonsensical and unpractical she had been. When she 
had ended the two girls kissed each other; and Floy 
said, laughingly, as they parted, afew minutes after, 
“We won’t quarrel any more, I guess, about missions!” 

That night, when Aunt Grace visited Fioy’s room to 
,See that she was all ‘tucked up” and comfortable, a 
| little voice greeted her with, ‘‘O, auntie, I’ve gone and 

tried it; and I guess my ‘mission’ is just to stay at home 
; and help mother.”—Our Boys and Girls. 
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PALM BIRDS OF 8ST. DOMINGO. 


The palm birds are so called because they build their | 
nests among the branches of the palm; and they are 
‘also called the community birds. because they build 

large houses, and all live together. 

| When the time for building has come, half-a dozen 
or more join together, and begin by laying sticks and 
leaves among the palm branches, and then they carry 
sand in their bills, and fasten all these things together 
by making a kind of mortar or glue. When they have 
made one nest they arch it over, leaving a hole fora, 
door, and line it soft as velvet with the fuzz or down of | 
plants that grow all about. Then the mother birds be- | 
gin laying eggs in this nest, and while they are filling 

it they keep at work building another, and another, and 
another, till, after a few days, there will be half-a-doz- 
en completed, and each one as finished is filled with 
eggs, with a bird setting on them all the time, so that 
the first eggs laid soon give young birds to the com- 
munity; and day by day the nest grows more populous, 
till in five weeks from the time when the house is be- 

n there may be seen gaping yellow mouths at every 
oor. The old birds feed them all in common, and 

flutter around the nests, dropping food into the mouths 
as fast as they can. As soon as the first rooms are full 
they build more, all the while laving eggs in them; and 
most curious of all, soon the little birds begin their 
work of hatching the eggs—half-a-dozen little ones 
keeping the new egg warm until the young bird peeps 
out of the shell. 

In a few weeks more these young birds are ready to 
fly; and what do they do but set to work building ad- 
ditions to the old house and filling the room with eggs, 
just as their mothers and fathers did before them. You 
know you have learned that in tropical climates the 
/ orange tree bears flowers and fruit at the same time, so 

the palm birds have eggs, and young, and grown-up 
broods all the while in different rooms; and some of 
, their houses in a tree, with the little heads peeping out 
, at every door, and a flock of old ones at work, is a cu- 
rious sight. 

I saw some nests as large as a barrel, with hundreds 
of birds darting in and out, making such a noise as was 
deafening to hear. 

| By-and-by, when the nest gets too large, the palm 
branches break and let the whole family of little ones 
to the ground. Then there is a wonderful crying and 
lamentation for a little while. But they do not mourn 
long. Dividing into parties, they are soon at work 
again, making a dozen new communities. They are a 
black bird, not quite as large as those that pull up the 
corn in this country. What Mr. Audubon, the great 
bird-hunter, would call them, I do not know. 








——+o>___——_ 
“FIVE THOUTHAND PIGTH.” 


The following quite equals the orthographical blun- 
der of the man who sent for one “hundred monkeys” 
: by mispelling ‘“‘two” and neglecting to cross hist. Per- 
sons who cannot talk plain often fare worse than those 
who cannot talk at all :— 


Mr. Sayre lisps a little. Some years since an over- 
seer of one of his farms told him he needed some hogs 
|on his place. Said Mr. Sayre,— 

“Very well, go and buy fouror five thowth and pigth 
= away, and put them on the farm.” 

he man, accustomed to obey, and that without ques- 
tioning, asked,— 

“Shall I take the money with me to purchase with ?” 

“No, thir. They allknow me. Thend them here; I’ll 
| Pay for them, or give you the money to pay when you 

get them.” 
{ The overseer went his way, and in two weeks re- 
turned, when the following conversation took place : 
|. “Well, Mr. Sayre, I can’t find that many pigs. I 
have ridden all over the country, all about, and can get 
' but between eight and nine hundred.” 
“igh Orne bene me 
‘ or nine han ss 
“Eight or nine bandeed, pigth!. Who told you to 
buy that many pigth? Are you a fool?” 
;. “You told me to buy them, two weeks since. I have 











tried to do so. 
— or nine hundred pigth! I never told you any 
1 “Bat you did; you told me to go and buy four or five 
thousand yw : | 
| “I didn’t do any thuth thing. I teld you to buy four 


or five thowth and little pigth, and you have done it, I 
thould thay.” 


Mr. Sayre had pork to sell next fall. | 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our subscribers will notice the change that has! 
been made in the name of the publishing firm of 
the Companion. Mr. Olmstead has sold his inter- | 
est in the paper, and is no longer connected with 
it. All business letters, therefore, sent hereafter 
to the publishers of the Companion should be di- | 
rected Perry Mason & Co., 

Pub. Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 





or 


“AND THEN.” 


The following story is told of St. Phillippo Neri: He | 
was living at one of the Italian universities, when a 
young man, whom he had known as a boy, ran up to 
him with a face full of delight, and told him what he 
had been long wishing above all things in the world | 
was at length fulfilled, his parents having just given 
him leave to study the law; and that thereupon he, 
had come to the law school in this university on account | 
of its great fame, and meant to spare no pains or labor 
in getting through his studies as quickly and as well as 
possible. In this way he ran on a long time, and when 
at last he came to a stop, the holy man, who had been | 
listening to him with great patience and kindness, said : 

“Well, and when you have got through your course 
of studies, what do you mean to do then ?” \ 

“Then I shall take my doctor’s degree,” answered 
the young man. 

“And then ?” asked St. Phillipo Neri, again. 

“And then,” continued the youth, “I shall havea 
number of difficult end knotty cases to manage, and 





; Shall catch people’s notice by my eloquence, my zeal, 


my learning, my acuteness, and gain a great reputa- 
tion.” i 

“And then ?” repeated the holy man. i 

“And then,” replied the youth, “why, then 1 will be 
promoted to some high office or other; besides, I shall 
make money and grow rich.” 

“And then?” repeated St. Phillippo Neri. 

“And then,” pursued the young lawyer—“then I 
shal! live comfortably and honorably in wealth and dig- 
nity; and shall be able to look forward quietly to a 
happy old age.” 

“And then?” asked the old min. 

“And then,” said the youth—“and then—and then— 


I shall die.” | all 


Here St. Phillippo again lifted up his voice and said, | 
‘‘And then?’ whereupon the young man made no an- 
swer, but cast down his head and wentaway. This last, 
“and then?” had pierced like a flash of lightning into 
his soul, and he could not get rid of it. Soon after, he 
forsook the study of law and gave himself up to the 
ministry, and spent the remainder of his days in godly 
words and works. 


2 | 
> | 





Wuen the Breton mariner puts to sea, his prayer is, 
“Keep me, my God! my boat is so small and Thy ocean 
so wide!” Why should not each of us, marmers on 
life’s sea, adopt this beautiful prayer? 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


———>__— 


THE CRICKET AND NIGHTINGALE. 


The Cricket to the Nightingale 
Once boasted of his song; 

4n insect who the same dull chirp 
Repeats the whole day long! 

A boast like that before a bird 
Of harmony the queen! 

One wonders how the noisy fright 
So foolish could have becn. 


“I do not want admirers,” 
Said the silly little thing; 

“For many folks in harvest time 
Will stop to hear me sing; 

I do not want admirers, 
And many come from far." 

The Nightingale said, **Little one, 
Pray tell me who they are.” 


“The pretty bugs and beetles, sir, 
And surely you must know 
That they are very knewing ones, 
And here ‘are all the go.’ "’ 
“That may be very true,” 
Replied the modest litule bird, 
“But of their taste for music, 
I confess I never heard. 


“So take advice, my little friend, 
In future be not vain, 

Nor anxious the applauses 
Of the ignorant to gain; 

Your music, for a Cricket, 
Is the best I ever knew; 

But it is not quite a Nightingale’s;” 
And 89 away she flew. 


42> 
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THE FIELD MICE AND THE TERRIER. 


Snap, the terrier, belonged to Minnie Taylor’s Uncle 
Thomas, the farmer. 

Snap was not very pretty to look at, but pretty looks 
are not the best gifts in this world, even for a dog. 
Snap had higher qualities than beauty. He was good 
tempered, affectionate, obedient, honest and intelligent. 

Snap had never been taught any amusing tricks, but 
he could catch a rat or a mouse in an instant; he would 
bark loudly if a stranger entered the ; he would 
chase the chickens home if they strayed out of bounds; 
and when Uncle Thomas was out in the far fields at 
haying time, Snap would sit on guard by the lunch 
basket, and watch it faithfally, without even trying to 
smell at the good things inside. 

Now it happened that on one occasion, when Snap 
was guarding his master’s lunch in the hay-field, a 
bright-eyed, sharp-nosed little field mouse popped 
his h out from the hay-cock near which the basket 
and Snap were lying, and at the same moment mousy 
saw the dog and smelt the nice bread and cream-cheese 
in the basket. 

“Ho! ho!” said mousy to himself, “‘here’s a fine treat 
for us, if only that nasty dog was away. I'll run and 
tell mother.” 

So he peed in his head again, and went down into, 
the litle hole right under the hay-cock, and there found 
his mother and five little brothers and sisters, and told 
them what he had seen. 

“Ah, but how to get at it, my dears,” said mother 


mouse, 
“Let us dig a road to the basket, under ground,” cried 


one. 
“That would take too long,” said his mother. 
“Let us all run out different ways, and draw the dog 





The day is very warm and the sun is very bright. I 
think doggy must become very tired and sleepy after 
awhile, and then, as soon as he is fairly asleep, we can 
creep out, and each snatch a morsel out of the basket, 
and run back with it as fast as possible. Now one of 
you must go to the peeping-hole and watch.” 

So the little mouse who had first smelt the basket 
went to the hole in the hay-cock, and crouched down, 
and put his sharp nose out and watched. 

But after a time the cheese smelt so nice he could not 
stand it any longer, and thinking that Snap was look- 
ing another way, he stole out and sneaked towards 
the basket. 

But Snap’s keen eye saw him in an instant, and before 
the thief had got half way to the basket, the dog made 
& spring, and poor mousy was crushed between his 
sharp teeth like a biscuit! 

After waiting a good while mother mouse sent 
another young one to see what had become of the first, 
for, said she, “I fear the lazy fellow has gone to sleep 
himself.” 

So the second little mouse went and peeped, but 
could not see any ie of his brother, of course. 
Then he said to himself, “Well, I'll have a peep into 
the basket, at any rate.” And he crept out. But Snap 
was on the watch, and quick as wink he pounced on this 
second little sneak, and served him as he had served 
the other, 

When neither of these came back, mother mouse 
sent a third, then a fourth, then a fifth, and then the 
last of her children, each to look after the others. But 
not one of them came back. 

Then she thought, ‘Aha! I see how it is! the young 
rascals have put their heads together to cheat their old 
mother of her share. They are eating the farmer’s 
lunch all up themselves!’’ So she went tu the peep-hole 
to see for herself. 

But Snap, by this time, had discovered where the 

mice came from, and he was sitting by the peep-hole 
with his sharp eyes fixed on it and his body all ready 
for a spring. 
Mother mouse stuck her nose out a tiny bit, and sniff- 
ed. “Ha! ha!” thought she, “it isn’t all gone yet, at 
all events !’* So she put her head out a wee bit more and 
looked cautiously round. 

“Aha! and the dog has gone off too!” said she. “The 
young rogues, not to cume and tell me!” And so she 
came boldly out of the haycock. 

But the very instant she showed her body—in fact, 
while her long, slender tail was still in the peep-hole, 
Snap made his spring, and mother mousy had just time 
to give one little shriek, and all was over with her ia 
this world! 

When Uncle Thomas c’me for his lunch, he found 
Snap sitting by the basket with seven dead mice, laid 
allin a row, beside it. 

“Well, I never!” cried Uncle Thomas. 

And after dinner he told Minnie about it, and Minnie 
was so sorry for the poor mice that she cried, and 
called Snap a “naughty, ugly dog.” 

But her uncle corrected her, and told her that Snap 
only did his duty, and acted after his nature; and that 
the mice were destructive animals, and were in the 
very act of pillage when they were caught, and it was 
not wrong to kill them. 

However, I am afraid that Minnie thought it very 
cruel, for all that, and so, no doubt, it seems to you, my 
litle friends. But in this world, unfortunately, neces- 
sity excuses a great many seeming cruelties. 

————__+o>—___——__ 
BLEW UP. 

A barrel of new beer in a cellar at Lockport burst, a 
few days since, hoisting the keeper, an Irish woman, 
and demolishing every thing within range. The woman 

icked herself up, and mildly remarked, “Och, bad 
uck to the man that put the torpedy in the barrel.” 

A few such “torpedies” would lighten the labors of 
the State constable considerably. 


- +o+—__—_——_ 





A roy in Montreal put two fire crackers into his nos- 
trils and fired them to see the effect. He now knows, 
but has no nose—says the Bath Times. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
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Transposition. 


Find the name of a small quadruped, 
A place of confinement. 

Something produced by fire. 

An emi English stat 





An insect. 
These names transposed give the name of one of the greatest 
inventions of modern times. N. J. BL 


My whole of 6 letters was prized by our grandmothers, but is 
seldom seen now. 

My 2,3, 4 is an organ. 

My 4, 3, 5 is a thief. 

My 5, 3, 4 goes to sea, 

My 5, 2, 3, 4 denotes grief. 

My 1, 3, 5 is worn by boys and girls. oO. DB 


4, 


I'm sometimes hot, at others cold; 
I'm dark, and yet I'm clear; 

In large towns I am often sold 
When frosts are most severe. 

I cannot bear great cold or heat, 
They would soon change my shape; 

T help to ratse the hardy wheat, 
And fill the luscious grape. 

When kept by man's ingenious brain 
Within the proper pale, 

I turn with ease the mighty crane, 
And lift the ponderous bale 
hole villages and towns | sweep 
Before my ruthless hand, 

And as I madly dance and leap, 
I devastate the land. 

"Tis pleasant on a summer day 
To wander o'er my breast, 

Or when cold winds around you play, 
Upon my face to rest. 

At Christmas. when the flick'ring flames 
Within the fire-grate rise, 

The busy cook my aid oft claims 
In making tarts and pies. . 








off,” said another. 
‘He would soon be the death of us, my poor dears,” 
replied mother mouse, shaking her head. 
hen TO) something, but none of their 
plans seemed to their wiser mamma. 
‘No, my dear children,” said the old mouse,” “these 
will not do. There is only one hope, and that is this: 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, I presume he is a capable lad, but he is a little too indepen- 
dent to suit me. [Eye-P-re-sum-' ye-sa-cap-table minus 
br yt ee little 2 in D pendent-2-sult—we } 

2. Carrot—Hay—Rum—Oil—N range — May— Eve—Ton 
—Enoch—Rose. CHRONOMETER. 

3. The letter O. 

4, Earth-worm, 
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strings of brilliants, is not likely to be forgotten, once 


THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. being seen. 


There are also very pretty illusions arranged for 
Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. | sicnt-seers, among these the fountain of colored wa- 


= = : ——— ' ters, which is so acted upon that it changes into every | 

Terms of the Companion. hue, and every tint and shading of all the primal colors | 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar and that can be imagined, making it the very beau ideal of 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance | a fairy fountain. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- | I often think, when looking at these things, if finite, | 

mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar human ingenuity can make so many splendors upon | 





CURIOUS PLACE FOR A BIRD’S NEST. | 


The Salem Gazette relates that a blue-bird built anest 
in one of the ventilator boxes of a car on the South 
Reading Branch Railroad, which travels regularly fift: 
miles every day, but is laid up every night at Sout 
Reading. The bird in due time deposited her eggs, | 
sitting upon them regularly at night, but not, of course, 
when the cars were in motion. Last Thursday three 
young birds were hatched, but unfortunately, a picnic 
on the following day required the use of the car, which 
did not make its customary stay at South Reading on | 
that night, and two of them died in consequence of a/| 


—————, 


A MUSICAL NOVELTY.—The introduction of Mason & Ham. 
lin's Cabinet Organs has developed new musical features which 
are creating a sensation. In combination with the piano, or with 
piano, violin and violoncello, entertainmeuts that were extreme_ 
ly interesting and attractive have been given in Boston and New 
York. A variety of music has been prepared expressly for these 
concerts, and it is very beautiful. Foreign composers of em}. 
nence are turning their attention to this new field. We can im- 
agine nothing more pleasing in our musieal experience than one 
of the above named concerts.— Boston Journal. 33-1w 








THE REV. ISAAC AIKEN, Pastor of the Beaver Street Meth- 


lack of attention fromthe mother. The third, however, odist Church, in Alleghany, Pa.. states that he has been perma- 


and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. | which the mind may feast, and forget for a time the | 
=—— | cares of mortality, what must be reserved for those who 
‘are permitted to see the wonders of a world prepared 
by an infinite and glorious God. I will reserve some of 
the descriptions which I might dwell on here for another 
letter, as I am quite at the end of my sheet. 
London, June, 1867. 


For the Companion. 
BEAUTIES OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
From a London Correspondent, 


Do you want to see fairy land both within doors and 
without? Then take a trip with me to the Crystal Pal- 


ace at Kensington. Pass through the crowded streets | 


—these wonderful streets of London, where Asiatics, 
East Indians, West Indians, Turks, in fine, representa- 


tives from all climes and countries can be met; enter | 


this rotund building, purchase your ticket, and step 
down these winding stairs. 
We are now in the great underground passage that 


tunnels London. Just where we stand thick glass lights, | 


| 


either walking about or sitting on the plain seats that | 


| 


let in at various points, give us a soft, subdued day- 
light. Men, and women, and children are waiting, 


are furnished. Far ahead the yawning passage of the 
immense tunnel, brightened at intervals by great red, 
blue and green signal lights, gives one a sense of awe | 
and almost of terror. The signal-men in their boxes 
are hard at work. No train leaves or enters the station 
until signalled to do so from here, and the safety and 
life of every man, woman and child depend upon the | 
vigilance of the single sentinel at this post. Three men 
do all the working duty, taking eight hours work alter- 
nately. As the right train comes up, we seat our- 
selves in a “first class,” and away we go, through the} 
blackness of darkness. Our carriages are of course 
well lighted, but still the journey has not a pleasant as- | 
pect. There is a stifled feelingin the atmosphere. We) 
think of the roaring traffic going on in the crowded | 
streets over our heads—surely going on—the grinding | 
of wheels, the labors of housewives, the trading, and 
bargaining, and cheating, and working, in the broad 
daylight over your head, and you are silly enough to 
think, what if these houses, and the roofs upon which 
they were built, were to crack inwards and bring ruin 





with them. A foolish thonght, perhaps, and soon dis- | 


sipated by coming into the fresh light of a station, per- 
haps upon the open road, where you gaze upon vine- 
covered houses, and busy farmers, and children at 
play. How thrice blessed the sunshine seems then, and 
how one drinks in the pure wine of the viewless air! 
3ut down again and into the blackness, and so in the 
deep of night and the flush of day, alternately. Here we 
are at the station at last, from which we see the entrance 
of the beautiful palace; 1 wish I could tell you how 
beautiful. You ascend by steps,—passing by the ubi- 
quitous policeman, who is every where, (a fine looking 
hody of men are the English police,) and are ushered 


into a vast hall arched and full of pillars of wonderful | 


strength. 


From there, by a passage-way, you enter at once | 
upon a world of splendors, under a dome that admits | 


the blue of heaven and its sunshine. How vast, how 
glorious the tracery upon walls and columas. Here is 
a great garden sending forth myriad sweets—the fra- 
grance is almost overpowering—here on another side 
are stalls, filled with beautiful fabrics; go where you 
will, you see choice exotics, quaint and classic furni- 
ture, curiosities from all parts of the world, birds, rare 
china, glorious paintings, statuary. 

Standing at the great glass windows at the extreme 
end of the palace one looks out upon the vast and beau- 
tifully adorned pleasure-grounds, richly variegated with 
trees and flowers. 
which lasts here till nine in the evening, and sometimes 
Jonger, and by the light of which one can read fine 
print easily. The gas is lighted, but it merely twinkles 
like so many small, bright eyes, undecided whether to 
close for a night’s sleep, or not. In every direction 
happy looking groups can be seen wandering through 
the wide avenues. Children bound along, thoroughly 
alive to the exquisite beauty of the scene, pointing out 
the different beds of flowers, free from all care, and 
fecling, doubtless, that to them this world is heaven. 
Grave elderly gentlemen swing their canes leisurely, 
and grow almost young again as they listen to the 
merry laughter of the light-hearted little ones, and fair- 
haired old ladies smile condescendingly upon their 
gambols, seeming to say, ‘Play on, my dears, while you 
have the spirits and the strength; the time may come 
when you will walk with a slow and halting step, look- 
ing, also, upon the young of another generation.” 

Every Saturday there are monster concerts given at 


the palace. The great building is partitioned off in gr 


such a manner that the beauty of the plan is not seri- 
ously diminished. The organ-loft is like a vast amphi- 
theatre, the seats in tiers, one above another, seeming 
almost perilous in their height as you look up to them 
from below. Here the greatest ballad and operatic 
singers of the day can be heard for the very moderate 
admission-fee of one shilling. Sometimes they have 
monster concerts of children there, and a very lovely 
sight it is to see the flowers of humanity, fresh, buoy- 
ant and beautiful—for childhood is always beautiful to 

«-mc—gathered as ina mighty garden, and lifting their 
bird-like voices to heaven. 

A few Sabbaths ago the charity children of London, 
many thousands of them, met in the great St. Paul’s. 
There, under that wonderful dome, these little crea- 
tures sat, arranged in such a way that the different 
colors of their garments formed a great cross. Each 
one wore a little white apren, and the effect was inde- 


scribable, when, at the motion for prayer, every one of he exclaimed, ‘You must be a lucky chap, tew jind all 


those myriads of little white specks went up to cover the 
eyes of the children. Imagine thousands of white- 
winged birds flattering at the same instant of time, 
and you will realize some idea of the curious scene. 
But I have not quite done with the Crystal Palace. 
All its galleries, under the white, transparent dome, are 
edged with jets of gas, and the effect of these as they 
are being lighted, one after another, forming long 





‘they all re-appeared, bringing others with them. 


Perhaps it is the soft, clear twilight, | 


M.A. Dz. 





VARIETY. 





THE MILE STONE. 


Along a road two Irish lads 
One summer's day were walking. 

And ali the while, with langh and shout, 
In lively strain were talking 


About the fair, about the girls, 
And who were best at dancing; 
While at each pretty face they met 
Their eyes were brightly glancing. 


And as they strode for many a mile 
They grew in time quite frisky, 
And now and then, from lip to lip, 

They passed the dailing whiskey. 


At length before them in the hedge, 
The roadside view commanding, 

They saw, its white sides lettered o'er, 
A mile stone lonely standing. 


Thev read and quickly doffed their hats, 
With sorrow in their faces; 

Then turned with reverential awe, 
And stepped back several paces. 


Speak low, we're near thadead,” said one, 
‘His grave we'll not be troublin’; 

An old man, sure! 100, and* 
His name is Miles from Dublin!" 


4@> 





FOOLISH CHILDREN. 

Boys who run to find the end of the rainbow gener- 
ally end by tumbling into the mill-pond. The little 
fellows told of here were not quite wise enough to make 
heroes in the woods, and it was lucky enough for them 
that they were found: J 


| 
Two little fellows in Dayton, Ohio, who had been 
reading “Tom Thorn in the Woods,” became very ro- | 
mantic. Last Wednesday they were missing both from 
breakfast and dinner. On examining the bedroom of 
one of the boys, his mother read a note addressed to 
her, stating that himself and a little friend were going 
to the Rocky Mountains to hunt buffalo and bear. They 
had plenty of money (it was ascertained that they had 
about ten dollars between them) and they didn’t intend 
to be back under six months. The roads leading from 
the place were followed by the fathers of the boys, when 
they found the little Nimrods by the roadside, about 
six miles from the city. They had little bows and ar- | 
rows with spikes in the heads of them, and when found | 
they were trying to get a shot at some rather wild calves | 
that were wandering in the woods near the pike. They 
said they were practising for buffaloes. 





~~o-— 





A PRISONER AND HIS MICE. 


A poor prisoner in the Bastile begged to have his 
lute given to him in order to while away the weary 
hours less tediously. His request was granted; and on 
playing one day, what was his surprise to see a number 
of mice creep out of their holes, and apparently listen | 
with great delight! Some spiders, too, crept down from 
the wall and stole quite near to him, seemingly well 
pleased with the most unusual sound in that dreary 
prison cell. As soon as the music ceased, the little audi- 
tors crept back; but when he commenced to play again, 
At 
length, it became quite the fashion for all the prison- 
mice to attend these musical entertainments; and at 
last his audience, counting spiders and all, numbered 
nearly a hundred. 

Here was food for amusement and interesting study, 
which the officer had an abundance of time to improve. | 
It was a great kindness of his heavenly Father to pro- 
‘vide such a diversion from his sad condition, as many 

a strong intellect has sunk under the horrors of such | 
imprisonment. It is said that most of those who are | 
sentenced to solitary confinement for life usually be- 
come insane. 








or 


FUNNY MATHEMATICAL CALCULATION, 


What a noisy creature would a man be were his 
voice, in proportion to his weight, as loud as that of a 
locust! a locust can be heard at the distance of 1-16th | 

!ofamile. The golden wren is said to weigh but half 
an ounce; so that a middling sized man would weigh 
down not short of 4,000 of them; and it must be strange 
if a golden wren would not outweigh four of our 
locusts. Supposing, therefore, that a common man 
weighs as much as 16,000 of our locusts, and that the 
note of a locust can be heard 1-16th of a mile, a man of 
common dimensions, pretty sound in wind and limb, 
ought to be able to make himself heard at the distance 
of 1,600 miles; and when he sneezed “his house ought 
to fall about his ears!” Supposing a flea to weigh one 

ain, which is more than its actual weight, and to 
jump one and a half yards, acommon man of 150 lbs., 

, with jumping powers in proportion, could jump 12,800 

miles, or about the distance from New York to Cochin 

China. 

No need of telegraphs if nature proportioned things 
on that scale. There is far more dignity, however, 
where the swiftness is in the brains rather than in the 
legs. 
| _——_~+or—__—_—_ 
| “HAINT FOUND MY UMBRILLER.” 

The phrase “ten dollars a month and found” ( fur- 
nished or provided) had evidently not found its way 
into the country of the backwoodsman who makes the 
following droll exhibition of his ignorance : 


A chap from the “bush” was patrolling the streets a 
short time since, with a sheet of gingerbread under his 

| arm, and gazing at the signs, when one which was 
| labelled “General Finding Store” attracted his atten- 
, tion. He entered, chewing his “gingerbread,” and after 
a severe effort at swallowing, like a hen eating dough, 





these here things! Ispose you haint found my umbril- 
_ ler nor nothing, have you ?” 
| 


| > 


RATHER SAUCY. 








| 
One of the boys in a New Orleans school was asked, 
fier various definitions had been o by others, 
panna | quite correct, what was meant by the verb tan- 
talize 
tions, and then criticise the answers ?” 


‘He replied : “It was to ask a great many ques- ' 


is living and doing well, although the employes on the 
road have occasion toturn the ventilator with a slam 
many times daily. The old bird has been seen perch- 
ed on the branch of a neighboring tree in South Read- | 
ing. with a worm or insect in her mouth, awaiting the 
arrival of the train with her lonely child on board. The 
little fledgeling is now called “a bird of passage,” and 
is thought to be the most interesting and welcome ‘‘dead 
head” that now rides over the road by the season. 


This brings to mind the old hen who rode by mis-| 
take thirty miles in her master’s sleigh-box and paid 
her passage with one egg. 

i es 
ON THE OTHER SIDE. 

The childish atterance below is a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the kind of consolation affurded by Christian 
faith: 


Once in a happy home, a sweet, bright baby died. 
On the evening of the day, when the children gathered 
round their mother, all sitting very sorrowful, Alice, | 
the eldest, said,— 

“Mother, you took all the care of baby while she was 
here, and you carried and beld her in your arms all the 
while she was ill: now, mother, who took her on the 
other side ?” | 

“On the other side of what, Alice ?” | 

“On the other side of death; who took the baby on 
the other side, mother? She was so little she could not 
go alone.” | 

“Jesus met her there,” answered the mother. “It is 
He who tvok little children into His arms to bless them, | 
and said, ‘Suffer them to come unto Me and forbid them 
uot, for of such is the kingdom of heaven !’” 








WANTED THE “IVIDENCE.”’ | 

An Irishman convicted of stealing was called up in 
court after the verdict of the jury and asked, ‘‘Are you 
guilty or not guilty ?” | 

“What's that?” said he, leaning forward with his 
hand to his ear, as if he had not heard the question. 

“Are you guilty or not guilty ?” ‘“ 

“Arrah!” said he, “how can I tell till I hear the ivi- 
dence ?” 

He was permitted to hear just the least taste of testi- 
mony, which eventuated in his being sent to ‘“‘quod” 
for oue calendar month. 





or 
GETTING TIME FOR DIFFERENT PEOPLE. 


To attract customers, a man put up an electric clock 
in his shop, and was terribly annoyed by boys running 
in to inquire the time of day. The other evening a lis- 
tle shaver came in with the usual ‘Please, sir, tell me 
what time it is?” ‘Why, I gave youthetime not a min- 
ute ago,” said the astonished merchant. “Yes, sir,” 
replied the lad, ‘‘but this is for another woman.” | 


+> 


MUTTON vs. DIRT. 


A Western Hoosier called on a boat captain to sell, 
him a saddle of mutton. | 
“Say, captain, don’t you want to buy a nice saddle 
of mutton to-day ?* } 
‘No; I would as lief eat dirt.” replied the captain. | 
“Weil,” said the Hoosier, ‘‘it’s according to how a 
man has been raised. Now I would rather eat mutton!” 





> 


SUCCEEDED BEYOND HIS WISHES. 


A veneracle gentleman of Watertown was out hay- 
ing, a few days since, and after loading his team, found 
that the horse was contrary and would not start. He 
bethought himself of the novel method of setting a little 
of the hay on fire and placing it under him. The ef- 
fect was magical; it not only started the horse, but the 
whole load was so well started that it speedily burned. 





ANOTHER FASHION CRITICISED. 


A wag belonging to the Atlanta bar propounded the 
following conundrum at the county court yesterday: 
“Why isachild hooked and killed by a cow like a mod- 
ern lady’s dress?” In vain did the judge and officers 
of the court endeavor to solve it. With a roguish twin- 
kle of the eye he said, ‘‘Because it’s gored to death.” — 
Atlanta Era. 








ODE TO THE PUPPY. 
Mindful of the traditional relationship of dog to sau- 
sage, a waggish rhymer pens the foilowing “ode” to 
his favorite puppy : 


O, the pup, the beautiful pup! 

Drinking his miJk trom a China cup, 
Gambolling round so frisky and free, 
First grawing a bone, then biting a flea; 


g, 
After the pony; 
Beautiful pup, you will soon be Bologny. 


MISTOOK THE BOX. 


An Irishman being in one of our city churches where | 
the collecting apparatus resembles an election box, on 
its being passed to him, whispered in the carrier’s ear 
that he was not naturalized, and could not vote, but he 
was ready to make a speech. j 








4@> 


WHAT POLITENESS Is. 1 


“Politeness,” said President Witherspoon, “‘is real | 
kindness expressed ;” an admirable definition, and so | 
brief that all may remember. This is the sum and sub- 
stance of all true politeness. Put it in practice, and all 
will be charmed with your manners. 








A GENTLEMAN one day arrived at a forlorn country 
inn, and addressing a lugubrious waiter, inquired if he 
could have a chicken and asparagus. 

The serving man shook his head. . 

“Can I have a duck, then ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you any mutton-chops ?” 

“Not one, sir. 

“Then as you have no eatables, bring me something 
to drink. Have you any spirits in the house ?” | 

“Sir,” replied the man, with a profound sigh, “we are 


| out of spirits.” 


“Then in 
premises ?” 
“An execution, sir.” 


“Aunty,” said a three-year-old, one day, “I don't like 
my aprons to be starched so much. So much starch- 
ness makes the stiffaess scratch my bareness. 


| 
“Sam, why am de hogs de most intelligent folks in de 
world?” “* use dey nose ebery ting.” 


wonder’s name what have you got on the 


nently cured of Dyspepsia, after 15 years suffering, by the use of 
Cork's Dyspepsia Curg. This is but one of a thousand who have 
had the same experience. 3—lw 


BOYS’ HATS. 
A great variety of 
FELT AND STRAW HATS, 
FOR BOYS. 
JACKSON’S, 
No. 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON, 





22—tf 








SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 

Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print. 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Pregg 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—9m 

Pyle’s Saleratus 


—aNnD— 
CREAM TARTAR. 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST IN MARKET, 


Always full weight and uniform in quality. In the 
New England States PYLE'S SALERATUS is superseding al] 
others. Its purely wholesome character and general efficiency 





in baking are qualifications that intelligent housekeepers soon 
discover. 
Sold Generally by First-Class Grocers, 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


18—6teow 350 Washington Street, New York. 





REDDING’S 
RUSSIA SALVE, 
(Established 1€06) 

IS THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 


Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, and all Flesh Wounds, 


For Chilblains, Chapped Hands, Piles, and O!d Scro‘ulous Sores; 
Eruptions, Blotches, Salt Rheum, and all Cutaneous Diseases. 


The RUSSIA SALVE is a purely vegetable ointment, mace 
from the very best materials, and combines in itself greater heal- 
ing powers than any other preparation before the public. Its 
timely application has been the means of savirg thousands of 
valuable lives, andof relieving a vast amount of suffering Fif- 
ty years’ general use of the Russia Salve is a noble guarantee «f 
its incomparable virtues as a healing ointment. For sale by all 
Druggists and Apothecaries. 

os REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 

—SWw 





WORMS! WORMS! 

SAVE THE CHILDREN—WHY LET THEM SUFFER OR DIE, 
when relief is at tand? Dr. Goutp's Prxn Worm Syrrp will 
speedily remove Pin Worms, or any other worms, from the s}s- 
tem without the slivhtest injury to the health. 

it is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by removlng all 
impurities from the system 

Gto. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. 
17—6meow. 


BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 
—FOR— 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 
In preparation, and to be issued imme iately by 
LEE & SHEPARD. 


I. 
(Ready soon,) 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, 
Or, Young America in Ireland and Scotland. 
16mo. Illustrated. Price, $1 50. 
Being the secon¢ volume of 
Oliver Optic’s New Library. 








Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventurein Foreign Lands. The first 
volume of which, 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR, YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
(i6mo. Llustrated. $150) 
has already reached a large sale. The first series will comprise 
OUTWARD BOUND; or, Yousg America Afloat. Tenth Edi- 
tion. Now Ready. 
SHAMKOCK AND THISTLE; or, Yourg America in Ireland 
and Scotland In press. 
RED CROSS; or, Young America in England and Wales. Ia 
preparation. 
PALACE AND COTTAGE; or, Young America in France ani 
Switzerland. 
DOWN THE RHINE; or, Young America in Germany. 


Il. 
(Ready shortly) 
THE STARRY FLAG; 
Or, The Young Fisherman of Cape Cod. 
Being the first volume of a new series by OLIVER Optic, er titled 
The Starry Flag Series. 
Tobe completed in six volumes. Each volume handsomely I- 
lustrated. Price, $125. 
Itt. 
(Now Ready.) 
THE LITTLE HELPER; 
A Memoir of 
Florence Annie Caswell. 
By Lavinia 8. Goopwiy. 
16mo. Tinted paper, with portrait. Price, $1 25. 

The Christian Era says of it: 

“Mrs. Goodwin is no stranger ‘o our readers. Her pen has ofien 
afforded them instruction and pleasure. They wil therefore be 
prepared to find in this little Memoir a worthy tribute to the good 
deeds and memory of one of Christ's little ones. She had & 


worthy subject, aud has produced one of the finest little books of 
theseason. It is issued in a style every way worthy of it. 


Late Publications. 
READING FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
SHAKINGS. Etehing from the Naval Academy. By * w 
member of the class Of 67........ccsesccssesseesteee* ; S 
STEPHEN DANE. By Miss Douglas. author of “In Trust.” 1 
ale of the Maritime British Provin- 














TWICE TAKEN. A 1% 

ces. By Charles W. Hall.........ccccccscccssccsesseee® ti 
ON THE BORDER. By Eomund Kirke............++-+++* 5 
THE LITTLE HELPER. By Lavinia 8. Goodwin..... A 


SERPENTS IN THE DOVES' NEST. By Jchn Todd, D. P) 
MRS. DALL'S BOOKS. j 
The Ci ¢, the Market, and the Court; or, Woman's 
Relation to Education, Employment, and Cittzenship 
Historical tures Retouched ; a Volume of Miscella- 
nies. In2parts. Part I.,“Studies, Pictures, and Fan P) 
Wi 


The rr of Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, being a Practical 
fon ‘oman’s Right to Labor. % 


Tilustra — Righ * GMO. ..+-+ 
Sunshine. A New Name for a Popular Lecture om 
Health. 16m0. Paper......scccccsvccocccecccccssssssere* 180 
TORIES AND SKEICHES. By our best Authors. ...--- 
LITTLE BROTHER AND OT STORIES. by Fits 18 
Hugh Ludlow... .....+-.ssescesscenscseesceseerssesers® 
TEN MONTHS IN-BRAZIL. By Captain John Codman 180 
Coe). Ilustrated.......-.s..0:-sseeeres ory 
NEIGHBORS’ WIVES. By J. T. frowbridge, author 19 
Neighbor Jackwood... 


Sold by all booksellers atid newadealeri, and sent by mail, Pos 
paid, on receipt of price. 
LES & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, , 


149 Washington Street, . =. Boston 
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